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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we ineet with it, or 


under whatever appearance,”—Locke, 
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Heatuen Morauiry. 


In estimating any code of morality, 
the teudency of its precepts, the power 
by which they are enforced, and the 
results which they have produced, are 
the comprehensive objects of inquiry. 
It has been remarked, that similar 
causes will produce similar effects; 
and if this position be generally true, 
the preceding criteria will enable us to 
judge of the relative state of society pos- 
sessed and society destitute of Revela- 
tion. It may also be further remark- 
ed, that a perfect system of morality 
provides for the welfare of all, without 
invidious distinction, and that uni- 
versal applicability is a test of its ex- 
cellence and perfection. 

The heathen philosophers, whose 
morality we are about to examine, 
are to be regarded as having made 
considerable advances in general know- 
ledge, and to haye discovered ethical 
truth as far as human reason would 
admit. They are, therefore, legiti- 
mate objects of coinparison with a mo- 
rality which professes to have eman- 
ated from a higher source. But to ad- 
duce the multitudinous opinions of the 
philosophers of antiquity, would far 
exceed our limits and design. We 
shall, therefore, restrict ourselves to 
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adducing the more prominent parts of 
some of their theories, 

It will, perhaps, surprise those who 
have heard the name of Socrates held 
up to such high veneration, both as 
a moral and philosophical man, when 
they are informed that he was an 
idolater, and allowed, if he did not 
perpetrate, unnatural crimes. After 
reading his arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, which render that 
doctrine as certain as Reason can with. 
out Revelation; after hearing him 
descant on virtue and the existence of 
Deity, what a lamentable contrast is it 
to view him as the tolerator of the 
grossest abomination, or the offerer of 
a most silly sacrifice! If it besaid that 
he accorded with the customs of his 
country, where unnatural lust was 
generally practised, and multitudinous 
deities, without any but hypothetical 
existence, received the offerings of 
ignorant men; what a confession is 
here made of the impotence of his 
logic and morality, that after all his 
splendid conceptions he was a silly 
theologian and a revolting sensualist ! 

If we refer to Lycurgus and Aris- 
totle, we find them both recommend- 
ing the murder of deformed children, 
while the latter also inculeated the 
lawfulness of abortion, or the expe~ 
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diency of destroying children in the 


womb. It is scarcely possible to im- 
agine any thing more disgusting or 
cruel, and had not these philosophers 
left some other monuments behind, 
we could scarcely have believed them 
possessed of ahuman nature. A brute, 
could it be made sensible of the per- 
petration of such enormities, would 
tremble with horror, and feel aspira- 
tions of gratitude for escaping the de- 
gradation of humanity. What justice, 
or what morality could there be in sa- 
crificing children for malformations 
which they did not create and could 
not remedy! Yet was this atrocity 
committed by the lawgiver of Sparta, 
Had the above philosophers been dark 
and barbarous in all their speculations 
aud deductions, we could contemplate 
this monstrous practice with less sur- 
prize; but itreally would be thought 
that one ray of genuine benevolence 
or ordinary justice would have pre- 
vented the com mission of such flagrant 
crimes, and we are compelled to con- 
clude that their morality was as defi- 
cient in principle as it was limited and 
abused in practice. We can scarcely 
bear to associate a heavenly precept 
with such corruption and ferocity; 
but who can forget that God-breathing 
tenderness which exclaimed, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven’?! 

If we come to the Stoics, a sect 
which included some of the most 
illustrious of Roman names, we find 
their doctrines opposed to almost every 
thing reasonable or humane. They 
taught general apathy to the condition 
or sufferings of others, with which they 
imagined that a wise man should not 
sympathise or be moved. Every event 
and circumstanc happened by neces- 
sity, and effected some beneficial end. 
Humanintervention or benevolence as 
a medium of accomplishing good, was 
restrained or extinguished ; and the 
social and generous principles of the 
heart were thus tobefrozen into impreg- 
unable stubbornness and frigid inanity. 
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It might hence be inferred that the 
stoical doctrines produced a consistent 
firmness of character, which no vicis- 
situde or disappointment could agitate 
or subduc; that he who believed in 
general good would have borne with 
heroic constancy any event by which 
it was produced, and not have attempt- 
ed to avert the decrees of necessity. 
Yet stoicism allowed and recommend- 
ed suicide, and thus sanctioned the 
violation or evasion of those causes 
which were declared to operate for 
general benefit. Thus Seneca says, 
“If thy mind be melancholy and in 
misery, thou mayest put a period to 
this wretched condition. Whatsoever 
thou lookest upon, there is an end to 
it. See that precipice ; there thou 
mayest have liberty. Thy own neck, 
thy own throat may be a refuge to thee 
from such servitude.” To evince the 
immorality of suicide, is unnecessary, 
for its opposition to every principle of 
rationality is too obvious to require 
illustration. But between the heroic 
declarations of the Stoics and this cow- 
ardly permission and advice, what a 
striking contrast and discrepancy are 
presented. Among the sect was num- 
bered Cato, the censor ; and if he is 
accurately represented by Plutarch, 
his own disposition was capable ofthe 
greatest cruelty to those who most 
deserved his protection. Indeed the 
stoics, generally, regarded those be- 
neath them, not only as unworthy of 
notice or instruction, but as inferior 
beings to whom barbarity and insult 
might be offered with impunity. 
Hence the Roman slaves, reduced by 
sickness, or debilitated by disease, 
were expelled by their masters to an 
island in the Tiber, where the fictitious 
god Aésculapius had a temple, in which 
these poor creatures hoped for recov- 
ery and died in desperation. What- 
ever good might have been contained 
in the stoical doctrines, it wanted the 
force of unity to render it practically 
efficient. Respecting what was good 
and what was to be done toacquire hap- 
piness, Cicero declares that there were 
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constant disputes among the philoso- 
phers. Nor could human nature be 
raised by the contemplation of higher 
excellence; for the Stoica thought 
themselves superior to the gods they 
worshipped. “‘The gods,” says Seneca, 
“fare what they are by nature; the 
wise man is what he is by his own in- 
dustry,” thus adding to equality of 
excellence the extra merit of having 
acquired it. 

The Epicureans recommended plea- 
sure as the greatest good, and what 
they termed virtue only as subsidiary 
to pleasure. Whatever may have been 
the character of Epicurus himself, or 
whatever the unjust odium cast on 
him by the Stoics, his followers had 
certainly some very plausible argu- 
ments supplied by his precepts to de- 
generate into voluptuous ease and li- 
centious gratification. 

But how could the founder of this, 
or of any of the other sects, into which 
heathen philosophers were divided, 
enforce ‘his doctrines where mis- 
apprehension or caprice generated a 
spirit of resistance and contradiction? 
They could urge nothing but tem- 
poral motives; forthe immortality of 
the soul, where even it was admitted, 
was a matter of vague speculation; 
while by many it was altogether de- 
nied. The morality thus produeed, 
consisted rather in refined discussion 
than in established principles which 
induced a sense of obligation. He 
who was most acute and sophistical 
could raise a sect; and what philo- 
sophers delivered was as likely to 
excite refutation as belief. The ef- 
fects corresponded with their cause ; 
and morality was a mere appellant, a 
name without a substance—a pliant 
notion that would bend to license any 
pollution or enormity. Yet contra- 
dictory as were such ethical doc- 
trines in principle, and inefficient in 
their effect, they had the extra dis- 
advantage of a narrow restriction. 
What the popular mind knew of them 
amounted to nothing; for they were 
only communicated to a compara- 
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tively few of the higher classes; by 
whom they were either distelieved, 
neglected, or not understood. 

What, then, from this statement of 
notorious facts, was the amount of 
that morality for which infidels de- 
mand such an ardent and exaggerated 
esteem? What was the condition of 
the people when they had nothing to 
instruct them but disputable theories 
and reluctant philosophers? They 
were barbarians in all but name. 
Among the Greeks, lying and thieving 
were tolerated and applauded; Rome 
was voracious of wholesale plunder and 
domination ; and the sanguinary appe- 
tite of her people was demonstrated by 
their very amusements, consisting of 
spectacles of blood from which mo= 
dern humanity would recoil with horror 
and disgust. Need we, then, between 
such misnomered morality, and the 
pure and exaltedethics of Christianity 
draw the comparison ordeclare the dif- 
ference? Let any one read classic histo- 
ry,and compare the state of mankind be- 
foreand after the introduction of reveal- 
ed religion, and the contrast will be pal- 
pable indeed. He will find that civil- 
ization has extended with Christianity, 
the principles of which are essentially 
productive of human amelioration, 
the highest virtue which can illumi- 
nate ‘humanity, and the highest hap- 
piness which probation permits hu- 
manity to enjoy. 








Memorr or Sir Isaac Newron. 
(Concluded from p. 361.] 


Berore introducing the conclusion 
of the narrative of this great man, we 
cannnot refrain from presenting the 
remarks of Dr. Brewster on the ana- 
logy between the study of the universe 
and of Christianity; for they are as 
eloquent as they are forcible and just. 

When a mind of great and acknow- 
ledged power first directs its energies 
to the study of the material universe, 
no indications of order attract his no- 
tice, and no proofs of design call forth 
282 
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his admiration. In the starry firma- 
ment he sees no bodies of stupendous 
magnitude, and no distances of im- 
measurable span. No system, in 
short, appears, and no general law 
seems to direct their motions. By 
the observations and inquiries of as- 
tronomers, however, during succes- 
sive ages, a regular system has been 
recognized in this chaos of moving 
bodies, ahd the magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and revolutions of every pla- 
net which composes it has been de- 
termined with the most extraordinary 
accuracy. Minds fitted and prepared 
for this species of inquiry are capable 
of understanding the great variety of 
evidence by which the truth of the 
planetary system is established; but 
thousands of individuals who are even 
distinguished in other branches of 
knowledge, are incapable of such re- 
searches, and view with a sceptical 
eye the great and irrefragable truths of 
astronomy. 

. The Book of Revelation exhibits to 
us the same peculiarities as that of 
Nature. To the ordinary eye it pre- 
sents no immediate indications of its 
divine origin. Events apparently in- 
significant—supernatural interferences 
seemingly unnecessary—doctrines ai- 
most contradictory — and _ prophecies 
nearly unintelligible, occupy its pages. 
The history of the fall of man—of 
the introduction of moral and physical 
evil—the prediction of a Messiah— 
the actual advent of our Saviour—his 
instructions—his miracles—his death 
—his resurrection—and the subse- 
quent propagation of his religion by 
the unlettered fishermen of Galilee, 
are each a stumbling block to the 
wisdom of this world. But, though 
the system of revealed truth which 
this book contains is like that of the 
universeconcealed from common ob- 
servation, yet the labours of centuries 
have established its divine origin, and 
developed in all its order and beauty 
the great plan of human restoration. 
In the chaos of its incidents, we dis- 
cover the whole history of our species, 
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whether it is delineated in events that 
are past, or shadowed forth in those 
which are to come,—from the crea- 
tion of man and the origin of evil, to 
the extinction of his earthly dynasty, 
and the commencement of his im- 
mortal career. 

The antiquity and authenticity of 
the books which compose the sacred 
canon,—the fulfilment of its pro- 
phecies,—the miraculous works of its 
founder,—his death and resurrection, 
have been demonstrated to all who are 
capable of appreciating the force of 
historical evidence. False systems 
of religion have indeed been deduced 
from the Sacred Record,—as false sys- 
tems of the universe have sprung from 
the study of the book of nature; but, 
the very prevalence of a false system 
proves the existence of one that is 
true; and though the two classes of 
facts necessarily depend on different 
kinds of evidence, yet we scruple not 
to say that the Copernican system is 
not more demonstrably true than the 
system of theological truth contained 
in the Bible. 

If such, then, is the character of 
the Christian faith, we need not be 
surprised that it was embraced and 
expounded by such a genius as Sir 
Isaac Newton. Cherishing its doc- 
trines, and leaning on its promises, 
he felt it his duty, as it was his plea- 
sure, to apply to it that intellectual 
strength which had successfully sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the mate- 
rial universe. The investigation of 
the sacred mysteries, while it prepared 
his own mind for its final destiny, was 
calculated to promote the spiritual in- 
terests of thousands. This noble im- 
pulse he did not hesitate to obey, 
and by thus uniting philosophy with 
religion, he dissolved the league which 
genius had formed with scepticism, 
and added to the cloud of witnesses 
the brightest name of ancient or of 
modern times. 

During the last twenty years of his 
life, which he spent in London, the 
charge of his domestic concerns de- 
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volved upon his beautiful and accom- 
plished niece, Mrs. Catherine Barton, 
the widow of Colonel Barton, for 
whom the Earl! of [alifax had conceive 
ed the warmest affection. This lady, 
who had been educated at her uncle’s 
expence, married Mr. Conduit, and 
continued to reside with her husband, 
in Sir Isaac’s house, till the time of his 
death. 

In the year 1722, when he had 
reached the eightieth year of his age, 
he was seized with an incontinence of 
urine, which was ascribed to stone in 
the bladder, and was considered in- 
curable. By means of a strict regi- 
men, however, and other precautions, 
he was enabled to alleviate his com- 
plaint, and to procure long intervals 
of ease. At this time he gave up the 
use of his carriage, and always went 
out inachair. He declined all in. 
vitations to dinner, and at his own 
house he had only small parties. In 
his diet he was extremely temperate. 
Though he took a little butcher meat, 
yet the principal articles of his food 
were broth, vegetables, and fruit, of 
which he always ate very heartily. In 
spite of all his precautions, however, 
he experienced a return of his old 
complaint, and in August, 1724, he 
passed a stone, the size of a pea, 
which came away in two pieces, tle 
one at the distance of two days from 
the other. After some months of 
tolerable good health, he was seized 
in January, 1725, with a violent cough 
and inflammation of the lungs; and, in 
consequence of this attack, he was 
prevailed upon, with some difficulty, 
to take up his residence at Kensing- 
ton, where his health experienced a 
decided improvement. In February, 
1725, he was attacked in both his feet 
with a fit of the gout, of which he had 
received a slight warning a few years 
before, and the effect of this new com- 
plaint was to produce a great and be- 
neficial change in his general health. 
On Sunday the 7th March, when his 
head was clearer and his memory 
stronger than Mr. Conduit had known 
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it to be for some time, he entered 
into a long conversation on various 
subjects in astronomy. He explained 
to Mr. Conduit how comets might be 
formed out of the light of vapours dis- 
charged from the sun and the fixed 
stars as the centres of systems. 

Notwithstanding the improvement 
which his health had experienced, his 
indisposition was still sufficiently se- 
vere to unfit him for the discharge of 
his duties at the Mint; and, as his 
old deputy was confined with the 
dropsy, he was desirous in 1725 of 
resigning his office to Mr. Conduit. 
Difficulties, probably, were expe- 
rienced in making this arrangement, 
but his nephew discharged for him all 
the duties of his office ; and, during 
the last year of his life, he hardly ever 
went to the Mint. 

But, though every kind of motion 
was calculated to aggravate his com- 
plaint, and though he had derived 
from absolute rest, and from the air 
at Kensington, the highest benefit, 
yet great difficulty was experienced in 
preventing him from occasionally go- 
ing to town. Feeling himself able for 
the journey, he went to London on 
Tuesday the 28th of February, 1727, 
to preside at a meeting of the Royal 
Society. He had undergone, how- 
ever, great fatigue in attending the 
meeting of the Royal Society, and in 
paying and receiving visits, and the 
consequence of this was a violent re- 
turn of his former complaint. He re- 
turned to Kensington on Saturday the 
4th of March, and was attended by 
Dr. Mead and Dr. Cheselden, who 
pronounced his disease to be stone, 
and held out no hopes of his recovery. 
From the time of his last journey to 
London he had experienced violent fits 
of pain with very short intermissions ; 
and though the drops of sweat run 
down his face during these severe 
paroxysms, yet he never uttered a cry 
or a complaint, or displayed the least 
marks of peevishness or impatience ; 
but during the short intervals of re« 
lief which occurred, he smiled and 
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eonversed with his usual gaiety and 
cheerfulness. On Wednesday the 15th 
of March he seemed a little better; 
and slight, though groundless, hopes 
were still entertained of his recovery. 
On the morning of Saturday the 18th 
he read the newspapers, and carried 
on a pretty long conversation with 
Dr. Mead, when all his senses and fa- 
culties were strong and vigorous; but 
at six o’clock of the same evening he 
became insensible, and he continued 
in that state during the whole of Sun- 
day, and till Monday the 20th, when 
he expired between one and two 
o’clock in the morning, in the eiglity- 
fifth year of his age. 

His budy was removed from Ken- 
sington to London, and on Tuesday 
the 28th of March it lay in state in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and was thence 
conveyed to Westminster Abbey, 
where it was buried, near the entrance 
into the choir on the left hand. The 
pall was supported by the Lord High 
Chancellor, the Dukes of Roxburghe 
and Montrose, and the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Sussex, and Macclesfield, who 
were fellows of the Royal Society. 
The Honourable Sir Michael Newton, 
Knight of the Bath, was chief mourn- 
er, and was followed by some other 
relations, and several distinguished 
characters who were intimately ac- 
quainted with the deceased. The fu- 
neral service was performed by the 
Bishop of Rochester, attended by the 
prebend and choir. 

Such were the last days of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and such the last laurels 
which were shed over his grave. A 
gentury of discoveries has, since his 
day, been added to science ; but bril- 
liant as these discoveries are, they 
have nut obliterated the minutest of 
his labours, and have served only to 
brighten the halo which encircles his 
name. The achievements of genius, 
like the source from whieh they 
spring, are indestructible. Acts of 
legislation and deeds of war may con- 
fer a high celebrity, but the reputa- 
tion which they bring is only local and 
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transient; and while they are hailed 
by the nation which they benefit, they 
are reprobrated by the people whom 
they ruin or enslave. The labours 
of science, on the contrary, bear along 
with them no counterpart of evil. 
They are the liberal bequests of great 
minds to every individual of their race, 
and wherever they are welcomed and 
honoured, they become the solace of 
private life, and the ornament and bul- 
wark of the commonwealth. 

The social character of Sir Isaac 
Newton was such as might have been 
expected from his intellectual attain- 
ments. He was modest, candid, and 
affable, and without any of the eccen- 
tricities of genius, suiting himself to 
every company, and speaking of him- 
self and others in such a manner that 
he was never even suspected of vanity. 

The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton, 
in reference to his great discoveries, 
was not founded on any indifference 
to the fame whieh they conferred, or 
upon any erroneous judgment of their 
importance to science. The whole of 
his life proves, that he knew his place 
as a philosopher, and was determined 
to assert and vindicate his rights. His 
modesty arose from the depth and 
extent of his knowledge, which shew- 
ed him what a small portion of nature 
he had been able to examine, and 
how much remained to be explored 
in the same field in which he had 
himself laboured. In the magnitude 
of the comparison he reeognized his 
own littleness ; and a short time be- 
fore his death he uttered this memor- 
able sentiment: ‘I do not know 
what I may appear to the world; 
but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all un- 
discovered before me.’’ What a les- 
son to the vanity and presumption of 
philosophers,—to those especially who 
have never even found the smoother 
pebble or the prettier shell! Whata 
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preparation for the latest inquiries, 
and the last views of the decaying 
spirit,—for those inspired doctrines 
which alone could throw a light over 
the dark ocean of undiscovered truth! 
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In resuming this subject, it will, per- 
haps, be necessary to remind the more 
general reader of the character of the 
investigation proposed. To be ac- 
quainted with those wonderful facul- 
ties with which we are endowed by an 
adorable Creator, we have already 
evinced to be worthy of human inquiry 
and regard ; for the more we are con- 
versant with our own structure, the 
greater shall we perceive the gratitude 
we owe to Him, andthe more constant 
and fervent should be our obedience 
to His willand commandments. But 
in the ordinary matters to which in- 
quiry is directed, there are more tan- 
gible modes of proceeding than the 
present subject can admit. In the 
former we may be generally guided to 
demonstration by sensible facts, or 


unvarying experience ; but in studying 


the phenomena of the mind, such fa- 
cilities are greatly diminished, and can 
only have their place supplied by in- 
creased patience and observation. But 
whateyer may be the discoveries of ab- 
stract investigation, it is certain to im- 
prove the faculties which it employs, 
which are elevated to a higher region 
of thought than physics commonly 
supply, and thus lead to a closer cop- 
templation of intellectual natures, We 
proceed, therefore, to offer some re- 
marks on Sensation and Perception. 
Although sensation, or the feeling 
or impression produced on the senses, 
and the cognizance or perception 
which the mind has of such percep- 
tion, are so generally known, as effects, 
their mode is not so simple and expli- 
cable as the superficial might be in- 
duced to conclude. A single term 
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may at once announce the facts to 
which we refer; but ow they occur, 
is a little more hidden and mysterious. 
We do, indeed, from uegligent habit, 
imagine that seeing and perceiving an 
object are very simple matters, Yet 
such ordinary processes are complex 
and wonderful, For instance: we may 
see a church, the magnitude of which 
far exceeds that of the eye by which it is 
beheld, yet the reflection of the church 
is reduced to accord with the dimen- 
sions of the retina, without any effort 
on our part; and also without our 
having the power to modify such ef- 
fect while the eye remains entirely 
open. This impression on the eye is 
called sensation ; although the term 
impression, perhaps, does not convey 
a rigidly accurate idea of the fact. 
But the phenomena do not terminate 
with the mere sensation above des- 
cribed, The mind also takes cogni- 
zance of the object, through the me- 
dium or agency of the sensation; and 
that act by which it discovers the size, 
colour, and shape, of the church, is 
called perception. How all this pro- 
cess is precisely conducted, or by what 
exact mode such effects are produced, 
has occasioned much investigation and 
controversy, which have terminated 
in the general conviction that to beas- 
sured of a fact, and to comprehend its 
method, are different things; and thus 
to teach that there are some truths in 
the present state which we must be 
content to receive on testimony with- 
out explanation. Various, indeed, 
have been the suppositions adduced to 
explain the phenomena of Sensation 
and Perception, we shall therefore en- 
deavour to illustrate this subject,—a 
subject on which the ancients were 
divided in opinion. 

Aristotle held the doctrine that, 
as our senses cannot receive ma- 
terial objects themselves, they receive 
their species or impressions, as wax 





receives the form of a seal with- 


out any matter from it. These he 
called sensible species, which, after 
undergoing a kind of sublimation, and 
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being introduced into the memory or 
imagination, were called phantusms ; 
and were ultimately elevated into what 
he denominated intellectual species.* 
‘The followers of Aristotle attempted 
to explain the mode in which these 
alleged processes were effected. They 
discussed the nature of the species, 
the mode in which they were evolved 
from the objects, and how they were 
transinitted into the mind. ‘Fhus, it 
will be perevived, that matter was 
made the originating cause of thought 
and knowledge, and led the mind by 
@ natural process to conclude against 
the existence of an immaterial and 
spiritual Creator. As this is the doc- 
trine which the Atheist advocates, as 
to its general principles, we will offer 
a few remarks to evince that it is fal- 
lacious. 

_ We have previously intimated that 
impression is not a very exact term in 
its application to the images reflected 
on the organs of vision; and we be- 
lieve that, literally speaking, there 
can be no impression made on the 
senses at all. Impression means, to 
mark by pressure, to press one thing 
upon another so as {to produce an 
indention on the softer surface. But 
in the matter of vision, there is not 
the slightest evidence of the object 
seen being so impressed on the sense ; 
or that any particles are emitted from 
that object in such a condensed fourm, 
or abridged resemblance to that from 
which they proceed, as to make the 
hypothetical impression. To suppose 
that impression is produced without 
the contact of bodies, is to use words 
-without definite and real meaning; 
for in the case of vision, neither the 
direct contact of the object with the 
sense, or any evolution of particles 
from the object, can be established. 
As a theory, it is destitute of positive 
evidence, und built on a desire to de- 
fine that which, at least, does not ad- 
mit of such a mode of interpretation. 
But the theory is confuted by its ab- 
surd inclusions. Jt supposes that the 
~~ See Reid’s Essays, p. 25. 
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eye is a constant and avowed thorough- 
fare for particles to the brain—that vi- 
sion is the door through which are per- 
petually entering the ghostish emana- 
tions of material forms. Toimagine that 
particles, however refined, are emitted 
from the object which produces an 
impression on the organ of vision, is 
also attended with insuperable diffi- 
culties ; for how can we suppose such 
an emission to occur, without the im- 
plied diminution of the body itself; 
and, consequently, if the demand for 
emission were increased by a great 
number of eyes, a church or an ele- 
phant would be speedily consumed by 
occular voracity. 

The Platonists were the next who 
risked an hypothesis on the subject of 
sensation and perception. They im- 
agined, with greater probability, that 
material objects were not perceived 
immediately by the mind; and that 
the mind had some created or ori- 
ginal ideas antecedent or independent 
of the impressions of the senses. They 
thought, as to the perceptions of the 
mind, that they resembled a man in @ 
subterranean cave, where,through some 
aperture, the shadow of a body was 
perceived, while the body itself was 
quite invisible. And this seems agree- 
able to what we observe in the case of 
vision ; for only a reflection of the ob- 
ject exists on the eye. Whether this 
reflection is carried to a more interior 
sensorium, or whether the percipient 
faculty of the mind receives a proxi+ 
mate impression from the eye, we 
shall not attempt todecide. But it is 
agreed by most philosophers that the 
object itself is not perceived by the 
mind, and perception is not caused by 
an emanation of particles from the 
body beheld. The extent of what we 
know on this subject is, that certain 
objects make impressions on the senses, 
and that almost, if not quite, simulta- 
neously with the sensible impression, 
a corresponding perception by the 
mind occurs. But of the precise mode 
of such phenomena, we appear to be: 
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A deduction, however, has been 
made from the phenomena of sensa- 
tion which appears extreme and un- 
justifiable. It is maintained by some 
philosophers, among whom is the ce- 
lebrated Lo cke, that the external world 
acting through the media of the senses, 
upon the mind, is the origin of human 
knowledge. Locke divides ideas into 
those of sensation and reflection; or 
those obtained by the immediate agen- 
cy of the senses, and those which we 
acquire by thought: but the latter 
may, according to what he appears to 
conceive, be generally traced, some- 
how or other, to the combination or 
impulses of the former. But this sup- 
position certainly,implies a doctrine to 
which Locke never intended to give 
currency or countenance. It makes 
the existence of the rational mind a 
eonsequence of certain impressions of 
matter on sense. That the objects of 
sense supply an exciting cause to the 
faculties of the mind is evident ; but 
the doctrine of sensation being the 
origin of our knowledge, would lead 
us to doubt whether the faculties had 
existence at all before the senses be- 
gan to operate ; for we infer the fa- 
culties by their operation: and, asa 
more extended consequence, we must 
be led to suppose that the faculties are 
ereated by the sense, and thus that 
matter produces mind. But if there 
be any case in which knowledge is ob- 
tained without this hypothetical origin 
of the senses, the doctrine to which 
we allude must, toa certain degree, 
be subverted. The knowledge of in- 
tellectual operation is derived without 
the agency of the senses. It is de- 
rived from consciousness and observa- 
tiun. But it may be further remark- 
ed, that there are numerous ideas 
which we may observe to arise in the 
mind which have no discernible con- 
nection with the senses. Many, per- 
haps, generally, most, of our ideas may 
be traced through the mazy and mys- 
terious labyrinth of association to 
some idea originating with sense; but 
there are others, suddenly breaking in 
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upon the mind, without any previous 
grades of progress or combination, 
which most certainly appear to issue 
from some other origin. And there is 
no valid reason because an antecedent 
association with sense cannot be traced 
or demonstrated, that its existence 
sheuld be deduced from a negative 
testimony. 

On this subject we shall be excused 
for remarking, that however philoso- 
phy may deem it dignified to disclaim 
the assistance of religion in this espe- 
cial inquiry, the declarations of Chris- 
tianity throw much light on the latter 
class of ideas to which we have re- 
ferred. The office of the Holy Spirit 
supposes that man can receive influ- 
ences as well from within as without, 
from the unseen as well as the visible 
world, with which we are assured that 
he is connected. To this connection 
we may refer those sudden introduc- 
tions of idea which cannot be attri- 
buted to any other source with so 
much propriety. 

To suppose that the senses are the 
sole origin of human knowledge is op- 
posed to fact and Revelation ; however 
much they may contribute to the de- 
velopment of the mental faculties, by 
supplying occasions for their activity 
and exercise. There is, undoubtedly, 
an antecedent power of mind, without 
which the senses could never educe a 
single idea,—a judgment which deter- 
mines on the things which are seen. 
That ideas are formed by something 
distinct from matter, is demonstrated 
by the fact, that between ideas and the 
sensations by which they were produc- 
ed, there is no positive resemblance ; 
but merely an indistinct analogy which 
serves to assist the operations of me- 
mory. What is the likeness between 
the tone of the diapason and the idea 
which it creates,—the one possessing 
the impulse and vibration of sound, 
and the other being soundless and 
motionless ? Or whence arise our no- 
tions of moral truth and propriety ? 

Thus we have endeavoured to throw 
out some general hints and observa- 
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tions connected with sensation and 
perception, and some doctrines dedu- 
cible from them. Our limits do not 
allow of more elaborate investigation, 
as we only propose to afford Outlines 
of Mental Philosophy. 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





THe Rey. Dr. BENNETT, 
At Tonbridge Chapel, Somer’s Town. 


On Tuesday evening last, the sixth Lec- 
ture of the Christian Instruction Society 
was delivered by Dr. Bennett. His sub- 
ject was the Accountability of Man, and 
as a text the Doctor selected John xvi. 9, 
taken in its connexion with the antece- 
dent promise of the coming of the Com- 
furter, who should reprove the world 
“Of sin, because they believe not on 
me,” 

You are aware why the subject of the 
present lecture has been chosen, It is 
asserted by those whose position we in- 
tend to refute, that man has no control 
over his conduct and opinions, and, there- 
fore, that he is not an accountable being. 
But it is not easy to know why this doc- 
trine has been broached. Perhaps it is 
because the propounders believe there is 
no God, and no retribution in futurity. 
If such be the opinions of those who deny 
the accountability of man, why cannot 
they be honest, and at once openly avow 
their belief? We should then be able to 
meet the Atheist and Deist on their own 
ground. We could then demonstrate 
to the Atheist the existence of God. But 
if this be admitted by the Deist, who yet 
believes that God will not bring man to 
an account, we could then adduce proof 
of the moral government of God, and that 
man is accountable because he has power 
tocontrol his opinions and actions, Some, 
however, deny this; and assert that man 
is not answerable for his conduct, and 
that he is a mere machine urged to action 
by a power which he cannot resist. But 
in human actions there are numerous at- 
testations of voluntary power and con- 
duct. It is granted that man is not en- 
tirely accountable to his fellow-creatures; 
for this would imply much inconvenience 
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and danger. We know not the precise 
opinions of others, nor can we exactly 
estimate moral turpitude ; and we there- 
fore leave civil governments to regulate 
those actions whose character they can as- 


certain. Again we admit that as far as 
physical affairs go, we cannot control our 
belief. We cannot believe that blue is 
not blue, that soft is bard, or that cold is 
warm. 

But it is different in the affairs of the 
mind. Over these, nan has much more 
power, He has thought and volition, 
which are not the properties of matter; 
and a mind having these distinct proper- 
ties, must we aot infer that it is placed 
under a different kind of government? 
This government is also more complete 
than the other in the remote consequences 
which it can modify or determine ; for as 
a body at the top of a hill can keep its 
position, while, when its descending pro- 
gress has commenced, it cannot always 
resist its acquired velocity; so when 
the mind contemplates certain conduct 
at a distance, it can determine to adopt or 
reject, though jit might not bave this 
power when surrounded by circumstances 
which demanded immediate action. The 
human mind is thus endowed with fore- 
sight, and has the ability to make pro- 
vision against those things by which it 
would otherwise be overpowered. 

Let us now come to the first division of 
our subject. 1 appeal to you, and in- 
quire whether you are not conscious of 
many voluntary actions of something 
which makes you subject to account- 
ability. If you wonder at my thus ap- 
pealing to your consciousness, let me 
remind you that it was by the dictate of 
this consciousness that Bacon and New- 
ton abandoned fallacious theories, ap- 
pealed to the sense of men, and advanced 
philosophy to an unprecedented extent. 
Now I ask if any one should be allowed 
to set up a theory, which he will not 
permit to be contradicted, if it be not 
thus allowed to depend on consciousness ? 
If this is to be allowed, then any dreamer 
may draw away the unwary by the illu- 
sions of sophistical argument, But when 
you all feel that you can do as you like; 
that you afé not as machines, driven by 
an element which you cannot resist; when 
you feel, if I may so speak, that you have 
some primum mobile of your own; is not 
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this the voice of God declaring that he 
made man to believe in the consciousness 
which proclaims the reality of his freedom, 
and did not create appearances of truth 
for the purpose of deception? If thus 
conscious ef voluntary power, man is very 
fit to be made responsible, and this con- 
stitutes him accountable to the moral 
government of God. 

I will observe, secondly, that man acts 
as if conscious of power over his own 
conduct. Does he not frequently ex- 
claim when imposition is attempted, that 
he will not be duped, and thus assert his 
possession of a principle of resistance. Un- 
this impression all men act. You came 
here by choice this evening. You had 
the power to choose, and you came. 
Others, who inferred what course the ar- 
gument would take, said, We will not go, 
for we do not wish to be led away by 
“© superstition,’ which is designed to mo- 
dify or distract our consciousness, Thus, 
also, voluntary attention is similar to vo- 
luntary action. Some present pursue 
another course of thought, so as to turn 
the mind’s eye away from the arguments 
now advanced ; while others desiring to 
obtain a perfect conviction of what they 
previously believe, are listening with at- 
tention. If the power of choice be thus 
far evident, so also is the consciousness of 
responsibility in this affair certain; be- 
cause, as the fear or dislike of hearing the 
truth of rewards and punishments has 
kept some away, so this foresight of the 
consequences of action, declares the con- 
viction that man is dealt with according 
te former conduct. 

Thirdly, according to the strength of 
mind to think for themselves, men feel a 
power to act and to determine their own 
conduct. Just in proportion as man 
ascends above the nature of a sod ora 
brute, he scorns to be held in chains, and 
aspires to act in freedom, and not to be 
acted on by others. This implies that he 
has a native principle of freedom, and has 
control over his actions; for if not con- 
scious of a power to control his conduct; 
if not accountable; all the matters of 
mind ate made passive, as the body pro- 
jected from agun. But who is not con- 
scious of the contrary of this dogma? 
Those who have really extended the 


cause of human freedom, or advanced | 


the boundaries of wisdum, have taught 
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a different philosophy, and acted on the 
principle that man can control his con- 
duct. 

Fourthly, man takes praise or blame 
as he acts from himself. Retrospec- 
tion and self-judgment are the most im- 
portant operations of the human mind: 
and what is religion but retrospection 
calling our past self before our present 
self, which lastis the best judge of the 
former? He who is in the midst of a 
beautiful scene, is not so good a judge as 
he who surveys it from a distant emi- 
nence: he is too near to estimate the 
beauty of its hues, or the justness of its 
various relations. So, of present conduct, 
the judgment is frequently imperfect and 
obscure. But when afterwards brought 
to re-examine it, and a man finds that he 
has yielded to others, and that evil actions 
are not right, he feels indignant for not 
having asserted his moral independence, 
for having allowed himself to be turned 
like a spinning wheel, and that he ought 
to have done differently. In like manner, 
when he is conscious of having adopted 
right conduct, he feels the high pleasure 
of self content. Under these impressions 
is his conduct reviewed, and he takes 
praise or blame according as he has 
thought and acted for himself. 

Fifthly, man is made responsible in 
practical life as having control over his 
actions. If a man believed himself the 
creature of circumstances, and did not 
control his conduct, he would be like a 
boat without a pilot. As to believing 
that he must drift with the current of 
affairs, it would make no difference ; for 
as we should find the boat dashed to 
pieces, 80 would he be discovered as rush- 
ing on to destruction. If a man, saying 
it was very hard to know truth, and ac- 
quire wisdom, were to adopt the grossest 
folly in their stead, would he not be de- 
prived of respect, and be visited with the 
consequences of folly, and the reproach of 
a fool? If aman abandons truth and 
utters falsehood, this being detected, is 
he not treated asan accountable being 
and ‘subjected toretributiun? And what 
are the consequences? No one will he- 
lieve what he has said. In like manner, 
those who always speak truth, and display 
a disposition to promote the happiness of 
others, are believed on their word, where 
the oath of others would be rejected; 
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they gain the esteem of society, and their 
goodness creates them friends. Assume 
accountability here, from the certainty of 
rewards and punishments, and, from an- 
alogy, infer retribution hereafter; and 
allowing it to be ever so little in degree, 
its duration must render it impressively 
important , as the gold which encircled 
the globe, however thinly spread, would 
be of great value. If two roads were 
presented, each professing to lead to the 
same place, one short and pleasant, and 
the other long and disagreeable ; and if 
the first is chosen by one person, who enjoys 
its advantages, and the second by another, 
who feels its ruggedness and its conse- 
quenees; each acts under his different 
impressions, as having power to choose ; 
but what different results are produced! 
It is also the interest of man to believe 
himself accountable and free, because it 
will lead him to maintain truth, and all 
his fellow-creatures to act to each other 
as accountable beings If, therefore, ac- 
countability be what we have described 
in its influence, we may infer, as the sen- 
timent is right, that its truth is certain. 

Sixthly, It is the interest of society to 
act as accountable. Suppose man unac- 
countable, then of what of use or value 
is liberty of thought and action, or why 
should they be esteemed and protected, 
or why not be violated and destroyed? 
To believe that such sentiments would 
extend the freedom and enjoyment of 
man, would be like asserting that the 
author of Index Expurgatoria was as 
great as Milton, who wrote the Treatise 
in Defence of Civil and Religious Li- 
berty. 1f men were to act as unaccount- 
able agents, society would be torn to 
pieces. Every inducement to mental ex- 
ertion and improvement must cease. The 
social compact must be destroyed ; for, 
if man has no control over his actions 
and is not accountable, how should the 
wurderer be judged or restrained? One 
crime, which could not be justly punish- 
ed, would generate another, and he would 
rove about like a beast of prey, destroy- 
ing his fellow-creatures without compunc- 
tion or responsibility. The elements of 
society would be scattered to the winds, 
and become like the gusted sands of the 
desert. 

Reflect, then, Christians, what a deadly 
thrust is made at the Gospel, because the 
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Gospel asserts man’s accountability, and 
future rewards and punishments. The 
maintainers of the dangerous delusion 
which we have combatted, think, from 
the truth of the Gospel, to shield their 
breasts in treble brass, and to turn aside 
what they cannot prevent from being 
directed against wickedness; but their 
shield when tried is found as straw. 

Lastly, let those who are Infidels, re- 
member, that this non-responsibility no- 
tion cannot be praised for its novelty. 
Those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of the human mind, know that it has 
been revived several times and as often ex- 
ploded; and that it is now lurking among 
the poor stupid idolaters of the East. Its 
vital form,—if so dull and deadly a dogma 
may be supposed to have life—is now 
found among the Hindoos, who will per- 
petrate the most atrocious crimes, and, 
with the most glaring effrontery, meet 
the charge by denying their accounta- 
bility! See then into what company the 
advocates of this doctrine have brought 
themselves! They are fighting not only 
against God, but against themselves, and 
must be wounded with the two-edged 
sword which they attempt to wield. 

Dr. Bennett concluded the Lecture, 
of which the above is an abstract, with an 
affectionate address, 

These Lectures appear to work dis- 
agreeable effects on certain human “ or- 
ganizations’! We noticed some “ Crea- 
tures of Circumstance” giving away, at 
the doors, other “creatures of circum- 
stance,” in the shape of small bills. These 
latter “creatures” had a lie on their suré 
face ; but this is excusable, considering 
that the former “ creatures” are as pas 
sive as the latter, and are compelled to 
utter falsehood whenever “ circumstance” 
commands. 





REVIEW. 





Remarks on the Revival of Miraculous 
Powers in the Church. By the Hon. 
and Rey. Baptist W.Noen. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet, 


ALTHOUGH this pamphlet might have 
been better written and more decided, 
it still contains some judicious remarks 
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against that species of enthusiasm of 
which Mr. Irving seems ambitious to 
be the metropolitan champion. Did we, 
however, not imagine that the delusion, 
to which he is giving such open and ve- 
hement encouragement, involves much 
that is dangerous to individuals and im- 
pedimental to Christianity, we should not 
advert to the subject again. If it be 
established as a criterion that those pos- 
sessed of faith, will have that faith attest- 
ed by a signal interposition of God, and 
be able to exercise some supernatural or 
prophetical gift, those whose sterner judg- 
ment resists the sallies of impetuous im- 
agination will perhaps never obtain this 
hypothetical assurance of the energy of 
their faith : and if they still believe in the 
validity of the criterion ; if they believe 
that the power of shewing signs and won- 
ders was to be continued literally, without 
limitation to time or circumstance, to all 
Christians having faith, we see not what 
is to prevent such from becoming de- 
spondent when they feel themselves de- 
ficient in that which others pretend to 
possess. And there is this extended 
consequence attached to such opinion, 
that as the majority of Christians do not 
exhibit this wonderful power, that the 
majority of Christians are without faith, 
—that is, that they do not believe in the 
Revelation and promises of God ; a sup- 
position much more uncharitable than 
true. 

But what must the effect of this ex- 
travagant supposition be on those who 
imagine they are the peculiar recipients 
of God’s favour and supernatural power? 
It is clear that they believe that they 
possess faith ; and as faith is a Christian 
grace, they will be easily led to imagine 
themselves superior in religious attain- 
ments to their less fortunate brethren: 
and it is almost needless to say, that the 
bare notion of superiority, is subversive 
of genuine religion. At best we are but 
unprofitable servants. Merit, man can 
have none; for there is but one Source 
from whom every good and perfect gift 
doth proceed. How insensible and secret 
may be its operations, therefore, the ima- 
gination that any peculiar attestation of 
the divine presence or favour is afforded, 
must tend to induce arrogance; while, for 
those practical Christian acquirements 
which we may all attain by diligence 
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and the ordinary means of prayer and 
repentarce, a contempt or undervalua- 
tion is almost certain to be generated ; 
aod the humble love, the constant regard 
to those gentle graces by which Chris- 
tianity is distinguished and endeared, will 
give way to that fancied sublimity of mo- 
rose character which disdains the amiable 
and contemns the minute. The proba- 
bility is, that these enthusiastic tumults 
of the mind will subside to comparative 
tranquillity by the influence of time, or 
the exhausting nature of their own im- 
petuosity ; and, unless reason has become 
more powerful or better instructed, the 
diminished vehemence will be regarded 
asa withdrawal of the fancied mercies 
and influence of God, and the last state 
of the man will be worse than the first. 
There is no security in extremes: they 
are liable to violent re-actions which pro- 
duce the opposite extremity ; and he 
who is an intense enthusiast in Reli- 
gion is likely to recoil from his fervours 
and impulses into the frigid insensibility 
of Scepticism. 

Of miraculous pretensions, and their 
inadequacy, in the present day, to pro- 
duce the benefits which some so hyper- 
bolically ascribe to them, the author of- 
fers the following remarks, in an answer 
to the proposition that The gift of mir- 
acles would guard men against the modern 
miracles of popery. 

“They guard men sufficiently against 
themselves; and few causes more tend to 
swell the tide of disgust which is strongly 
setting in through Europe against that Anti- 
christian church, than its attempts to dupe 
its silly votaries by pretending to work mi- 
racles. The world is too old for such tricks, 
and they only hasten the final overthrow of 
the system which is obliged to seek their 
support. Besides, as the Reformers often 
argued in their day, the doctrines of the 
Bible being already established with the sanc- 
tion of miracles, new doetrines are not to be 
tried by miracles, but by the Bible; and if 
any persons, leaving the. only authorized 
standard of doctrine, will ask for new signs 
in confirmation of a true doctrine which 
they deny, they only deserve, as Piscator re- 
marked, the rebuke which our Lord gave to 
the unbelievers of his day: ‘An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, 
and there shall be no sign given unto it.” 
If they will, in eontempt of Scripture, main- 
tain, by the sanction of pretended miracles, 
a doctrine which is false, it is just that God 
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should suffer them to be deluded ; and, so 
far from having reason to believe that God 
will rescue them from error by new miracles, 
we have a sure prediction, by Scripture, 
that God shall send them strong delusion.” 


In answer also to the assertion that 
miracles would repress infidelity the au- 
thor observes : 


** When our Lord represents the rich man 
in torment as anxiously desiring that his 
family, still on earth, might be rescued 
from a fate like his by a miraculous interpo- 
sition, the reply of Abraham, which our 
Lord has sanctioned by his use of it, encour- 
ages no such expectation: ‘They have 
Moses and the Prophets, let them hear them : 
if they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.’ Again: when he re- 
ferred the unbelieving Jews, who sought 
from him some signal and irresistible demon- 
stration of his Messiahship, to the typical de- 
liverance of the prophet Jonah from the 
belly of the whale, long since accomplished, 
and then purposely abstained from giving in- 
controvertible publicity to his resurrection, 
in which the type found its antitype, he en- 
couraged no such expectation. And when 
we read of the heathen till the time of St. 
Paul, (who, like our modern infidels, did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge), not 
that He increased the evidence of His being 
and perfections till they were compelled to 
believe both, but that He ‘ gave them over 
to a reprobate mind,’ this encourages no 
such expectation. In fact, it is contradicted 
by the general method which God has been 
pleased to adopt: He has always given enough 
evidence of truth to guide sincere inquirers 
to the knowledge of it ; He has never given 
enough to reduce all cavillers to silence.” 

The true state of this question is ob- 
vious. At the primary introduction of 
Christianity, when mankind were immers- 
ed in darkness, miracles were an adapted 
and powerful mode of evidence, in many 
ways suited to the peculiar exigencies of 
the case. They were performed and re. 
corded; and the dispensation having been 
established by their aid, together with 
other suitable modes of attestation, they 
were no longer required. They acted as 
means of authenticating Christianity ; and 
when that authenticity was demonstrated, 
the purpose for which they were wrought 
was as fully answered as though they had 
continued to the present time. Yet that 
mental obtundity which required the aid 
of a physical sign before the perception 
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of moral truth could be effected, did not 
obtain the approval of Jesus Christ: and 
if it were then wicked and adulterous to 
seek a sign, we do not perceive how time 
can have destroyed or diminished the de- 
fection which our Saviour condemned. 
If the resistance which human corruption 
offers to the reception of spiritua! truth 
were removed, it is probable that the 
truths of revelation would be perceived 
glowing with an effulgence and sustained 
by an energy which are now concealed 
and unexperienced. 

But in the modern pretensions to mi- 
raculous gifts, let it be remembered that 
no test of authenticity is proposed, and no 
visible evidence is given. Itis hence ob- 
vious that an undiscriminating credulity 
yields obedience to the dictates of fancy; 
and that Mr. Irving’s prophets are the 
false ones which were to arise in the lat- 
ter days, and accomplish the deception of 
the elect, if possible. Surely, with that 
awful declaration of the Incarnate Divi- 
nity before bim, Mr. Irving should pause 
before he encourages that, which, were 
its true nature and origin seen, he would 
be determined to condemn and resist. 


The Prospects of Britain. By James 
DovuGtas, Esq. London: Longman. 


Every reflecting person can perceive 
that there is now a stirring in the general 
mind of man which will in its result pro- 
duce the greatest and most important 
changes. Such energies are kindling 
wherever the eye turns, that it seems 
as though humanity were about to be 
melted down and reproduced with some 
new character or aspect. A mighty affla- 
tus of excitement seems to have issued 
upon almost every empire, and those that 
are not now shaking will soon have the 
impulse communicated, Those to whom 
the destination of kingdoms is entrusted, 
have indeed occasion to mark the signs 
of the times, and to so accommodate prior 
institutions to present circumstances, that 
they may not be laid waste and desolate by 
that element which is gathering with too 
much power to be resisted and too much 
certainty to be long delayed. Europe is 
now revealing a tremendous lesson from 
which we trust our own country will be 
wise enough to profit. 

The present pamphlet we have not had 
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time to peruse at length; but coming 
from such a quarter, and from what we 
have seen of its contents, we may state 
that it is worthy of reading and attention. 
In our next we shall make it the subject 
of a longer notice, and shall only now 
observe that it discusses some of the most 
vital points connected with the prospects 
of England, and that some of the obser- 
vations which it contains ought to make 
an impression in quarters where wisdom 
and virtue admit of much expansion. 


POETRY. 








SoLitoquy oF A CONDEMNED 
Spirit, 


Immur’d within this den where gloom prevails, 

Save when the lurid flash and deaf’ning peal 

Send desolation through these groaning hells, 

Aspirit of damnation dark I stand, 

Self-tortured and condemn’d ; my agony 

Still multiplied when I its source survey ! 

The future or the past no solace yields! 

With turbid influence the present swells 

The sin-distended heart, which now appears 

The fated centre, where remember’d ill, 

Or evil, on each coming instant borne, 

In dread and endless confluence now join! 

O horrible identity of sin, 

Of burning evil and its brother woe, 

Will ne’er thy horrid consciousness’ subside, 

And, e’en by dread excruciation bought, 

No ultimate extinction e’er be found, 

Or rocks to crush, or mountains vast to hide ! 

A vivid light sheds swiftly o’er the past 

A terrible effulgence, and I see 

Probation’s record opening on my view. 

O torture infinite of self reproach, 

Of degradation deep, and fiery rage 

When I in memory thus am led to trace, 

Astate whereradiant cheering hopewas known 

Or righteousness possessed a transient charm ! 

Where time, whose value now reveal’d in hell, 

Can make a universe to nothing sink, 

I made the season of each evil seed,— 

The germ of endless and increasing woe ! 
Yet Courage! where art thou? do I repent, 

Does torture wring a penetential tear, 

And heaven glow in bright and envied view, 

Displaying charms that I would fain enjoy ? 

The sense of heaven is dead in all but name, 

And hell a fitter heaven is to me! 

What, to immortal independent minds 

Sustain’d by dignity (yet how abas’d!) 

Are meekness and obedience ?—when self, 

Inflated with a mighty pride, 

Demands its homage from a thousand knees, 
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And worships at its own created shrine ! 

Yes! in the mirror of the latent mind, 

Bent to the shade which fancy there reflects, 

Myself I've worship'd as a sovereign god, 

(And then beheld myself a loathsome worm !) 

Reflected in the spirits round I view 

The principles which pride adores! and yet, 

I hate the homage then requir’d of me, 

By those of vice or weakness more profound. 

O how has deadly indignation swell’d 

My breast with fearful ire and burning pain, 

When thus commanded to incline the knee, 

And call him great, with filth and pride in- 
sane, 

Or good, who sought oppression, and desir’d 

To torture all who would resist his sway! 

These are thy fearful alternations, Hell, 

Tortures which self on selfishness inflicts, 

And, strange infatuation, still beloved, 

Save when the mem'ry thunders forth the past 

Contrasting what I amand might have been— 

A being fill’d with good, now fill’d with hell ! 

Dread power, Remembrance, thou who dost 
reveal 

That which I would oblivion should hide, 

Who callest forth each recollected pain 

And bidst past agonies again revive, 

Thou, and the evil, which united seems 

With the enduring soul's vitality, 

In combination ye now form my hell— 

The fire, the brimstone, the undying worm! 

In torments deep again I must descend, 

Reason concludes her interval of power, 

And chaos and confusion seize my mind. 

Rage, now redoubled by a short restraint, 

Insanity, and lust impure, break forth, 

And once again the'torment-smoke ascends! 

A gloomy luridness again prevails 

And teeth are gnashing with despair ! I sink ! 





Forgive the scene,—if truth forgiveness needs, 
Time's value learn, and dread the fate of hell. 
P. 
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REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 








THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION, 
THOUGH many obstacles have, in our 
estimation, impeded the cause of Reve- 
lation, it has spread itself over no incon- 
siderable portion of the world. Though 
a variety of causes have obscured its 
lustre, and counteracted its influence, the 
effects of it have been sufficiently ex. 
tensive and sufficiently beneficial to in- 
terest our attention, to excite our grati. 
tude, and to warrant our faith. The tide 
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of human affairs, which before and after 
the publication of the Gospel, has been 
secretly controled by the providence of 
God, and invariably directed to the known 
and unknown purposes which he had in 
view, is, in these latter ages, apparently 
turning in favour of Christianity. Mutually 
assisting, and assisted by other causes,— 
by the cultivation of polite learning, and 
the more profound sciences, — by ex- 
periments in natural philosophy and re- 
searches in moral,—by the steady ex. 
ercise and humane temper of laws,— 
by the liberal and enlarged principles of 
civil government,— the Gospel is mak- 
ing new progress, And the expectation 
of every worthy man may be employed 
upon the prospect of some happy period, 
when the belief of our holy religion shall 
be universal, and its efficacy complete.— 
Dr. Parr, 





NATURALIZED FISH. 


Two letters from Mr. J. B. Arnold of 
Guernsey were read, containing particu- 
lars of his experiments in the naturaliza- 
tion of sea fishes in a lake chiefly sup- 
plied with fresh water. The area of the 
jake is about five acres; its depth va- 
rious ; and its bottom also various, being 
muddy, gravelly, and rocky. The water 
is, during nine months of the year, drink- 
able for cattle, but, in consequence of 
a supply which it receives through a 
tunnel communicating with the sea, is 
rather salt in summer, at which season 
the freshes do not come down so plenti- 
fully as at other time. The fishes intro- 
duced into the lake have been the grey 
Mullet, Sole, Turbot, Brill, Plaice, Basse, 
Smelt, and grey Loach. All of these 
have thriven well, and are believed to. 
have increased in numbers: the grey 
Mullet especially is known to have bred 
as freely as in the sea itself. <A single 
Whiting having been caught for three 
successive years, was found to have 
grown considerably: a Pilchard also 
throve well. All the above-mentioned 
fishes were placed in the lake, except 
perhaps the Brill; but others, as the 
silver Bream, appear to have introduced 
themselves, It is even suspected that 
hybrid fishes have been produced, as 
several have been caught which were 
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unknown to persons well acquainted with 
the species usually met with on the coast 
of Guernsey. Mr. Arnold adds that sea 
fishes, after having been naturalized in 
his lake, have been transferred to ponds 
of spring water, where they have net 
only lived, but done well; and that 
such naturalized fishes have been car- 
ried to a long distance, being much more 
tenacious of life than those caught in the 
sea. 


SUBMISSION TO THE DIVINE WILL. 


Snort ty after the defeat of La Hogue, 
James IL. being in conversation with the 
superior of a religious convent of nuns, 
the lady took occasion to express her 
sorrow, that it had not pleased God to 
hear the prayers so many persons had 
offered up for his success in that expedi- 
tion. The king making no reply, the 
abbess began to repeat what she had 
said, when the king interrupted her— 
“ Madam, I heard very well what you 
said, and the reason why 1 made no an- 
swer was that I was unwilling to contra- 
dict you, and be obliged to let you see 
Tam not of that opinion, who seem to 
think, that what you asked was better 
than what it pleased God to do; whereas 
I think what he orders is best; and 
that, indeed, nothing is well done, but 
what is done by him.— Percy Anecdotes, 





NECESSITY OF EDUCATION. 


Ir the wishes of those, who would bar 
up every avenue to knowledge against 
the lower and the busier orders of the 
community, were realized, the greater 
part of our species would be degraded to 
the most abject and servile condition, 
where inquietude might prey upon the 
vitals of morality, or despondency crush 
every mental power by which the man 
is distinguished from the brute. — Dr. 


Parr. 
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